SEVENTEENTH CENTURY NEWS 


VOLUME XIII, 
AUTUMN, 1955 


Since your Editor leave absence from Queens College for 
the academic year 1955-6, mail will reach him quicker addressed 


him not the College but his home address, 35-13 76th St., 
Jackson Heights 72, NY. 


The numbering items below continues from that used our 
last issue. 


(61) COLERIDGE THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, ed. 
Roberta Florence BRINKLEY; intro. Louis Bredvold. Duke 
University Press, 1955, 742p, $12.50. Review SIKES, 
New York excellent book,” wrote Coleridge 
the Prospectus the 1818 lectures, “is like well-chosen and 
well-tended fruit tree. Its fruits are not one season only. With 
the due and natural intervals, may recur year after year, 
and will supply the same nourishment and the same gratifica- 
tion. Dr. Brinkley’s edition Coleridge’s writings 17C 
philosophy, theology, science, prose, poetry, and drama provided 
equally with these ingredients excellent book. 

The material “well-chosen.” Following “arrangement ac- 
cording the relation thought” (which Coleridge would have 
approved), the editor “attempts bring together with reasonable 
completeness the many illuminating comments which Coleridge 
made concerning the 17C, its movements and its writers, give 
them much unity possible assembling them around their 
logical topics; and establish reliable text for these materials.” 
achieve this goal Dr. Brinkley has carefully organized vast 
body published and hitherto unpublished matter, including the 
Notebooks which Miss Coburn now editing. Scores books 
from Coleridge’s library have been examined for marginal notes 
and annotations; reports conversations letters and from 
Coleridge have also been used. The result the body Cole- 
ridge’s thought opinion concerning the 17C. The first value 
the book make this richness available one volume. 

Dr. Brinkley’s collection “well-tended” with scholarship. 
includes useful essay Professor Bredvold, short introductions 
the classified sections, and footnotes for every source in- 
formation. 

According Professor Bredvold, Coleridge’s “remarks the 
poets and prose writers, the divines and philosophers, have not 
been similarly drawn into the main current scholarship and 
criticism dealing with the period. Some few gems, doubt, get 
quoted second third hand, but not the custom for the 
student Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, even Milton consult Cole- 
ridge part his task.” The task has certainly been lessened 
its value increased this edition. 

Coleridge divided English prose style into two periods, before 
and after 1688, and planned “history English prose style.” 
Characteristically, this work remained “projection,” but, 
Bredvold points out, “its contents remained stored Cole- 
ridge’s mind, divulged fragments from time time, 
arose.” This volume contains many these fragments. 
The division was not merely arbitrary, for was based Cole- 
ridge’s notion that English prose before the Revolution “evolved 
organic inner principle.” Nevertheless, admires these 
writers—Hooker, Bacon, Milton, Taylor—for their “individual 
idioms” such the “classical structure and the “im- 
petuous, thought-agglomerating Taylor.” such authors 
found the “principle organic continuity,” “perpetual 
growth and evolution the thoughts,” which was also carried 
over into their verse. The greatest poetry and prose the century 
“evolves logic its own” rather than from the “associative 
and mechanical powers the mind.” Sensationalists’ Associa- 
tionalists’ conceptions the mind purely passive are rejected 
because they deny the necessary activity great mind. “This 
restoration the rights and authority the active mind,” writes 
Bredvold, “became the starting point all Coleridge’s mature 
thought.” Kant found champion the active mind and 
conception the reason understanding which was equally im- 
portant. But Kant’s influence has been overemphasized. Coleridge 
later rejected good portion the Kantian doctrine; his notion 
that the “mind alone owes much, not more, 
his readings the 17C, particularly the Cambridge Platonists. 

the last ingredient excellent book, readers the News 
will find much nourishment and gratification from these pages. 
After the editor’s introduction Coleridge’s conception the 
17C historical period, the reader able “discover prin- 
ciples instead learn facts” from the sections following. 
philosophy, Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, and the “Forerunners Kant” 
occupy the major portions. Coleridge’s remarks some these 
figures leave much desired. For example: what the value 
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the many words devotes “proving” Hobbes’s points un- 
original? Did Coleridge really think that had settled some- 
thing when wrote “Mr. Locke, whom think have proved 
have gained reputation which had honest claim”? 
Their thoughts, says Coleridge, pre-existed the writings 
Descartes “in far more pure, elegant delightful form.” Surely 
the premium originality very dear indeed! somewhat 
inconsistent with his principles-versus-facts worry much 
about who came first. But this minor compared with his more 
perceptive opinions Baxter’s Trichotomy and the pre-Kantian- 
ism the Cambridge 

Among the “Old Divines,” Hooker, Field, Donne, Hacket, Fuller, 
Leighton, Taylor Baxter appealed most Coleridge. com- 
ment one Donne’s sermons, writes: “The Taste for these 
forced and fantastic analogies Donne with the greater number 
the learned prelatic divines from James the Restoration ac- 
quired from that too great partiality for the Fathers, from Iren- 
aeus Bernard, which they sought distinguish themselves 
from the Puritans.” After Sermon XVI, read that Donne was 
poor Metaphysician; i.e., never closely questioned himself 
the absolute meaning his words. What did mean 
the ‘Soul’? What the ‘Body’?” 

Jeremy Taylor, “The Spenser Prose,” Coleridge found 
“excellent author for young man study for the purpose 
imbibing noble principles, and the same time learning 
exercise caution and thought detecting his numerous errors.” 
The comparison Milton Taylor does credit both writers, 
sometimes revealing balance and clarity which are rare Cole- 
ridgean criticism: neither remembered, nor reference and 
careful re-perusal could discover, any other meaning, either 
Milton Taylor, but that good men will rewarded, and the 
impenitent wicked punished, proportion their dispositions 
and intentional acts this life.” This pat Addison’s state- 
ment that “the great moral which reigns Milton the most 
universal and most universal that can imagined, that Obedi- 
ence the will God makes men happy and that Disobedience 
makes them miserable.” Yet with Coleridge his guide, the 
reader may discover the unexpected this circle divines. 

The first premise the section Prose Style involves dis- 
sent “from the common opinion that the English style attained 
its greatest perfection and about Queen Anne’s reign.” Never- 
theless, Coleridge admires Swift’s style “simplicity the true 
sense the word,” where “manner complete expression 
the matter,” and forgets that his definition style—proper 
words proper places—also belongs the Dean. Indeed, 
difficult reconcile his general comments upon prose style with 
the writers whom admired. “If men would only say what they 
have say plain terms, how much more eloquent they would 
be”; but the men admired are Donne, Burton, Browne, Fuller, 
Milton, and Asgill! 

The next two sections are devoted poets and dramatists. 
Since they have been more quoted from than the prose writers, 
they demand less attention here. However, noteworthy that 
Coleridge reveals insights not only into Dryden, Cowley, Herbert 
and other poets distinction but also comments discerningly 
the basis careful reading Samuel Daniel, Richard Corbet, 
Richard Blackmore and the like. The comments Milton illus- 
trate Bredvold’s statement the introduction that “his powers 
were course supremely engaged his criticism Shakespeare 
and Milton.” Included are “General Comments” Milton, notes 
marginalia from Warton’s edition Poems Several Occa- 
sions, the lecture PL, notes Hayley’s Life, prosody, PR, 


Coleridge’s credit that much what writes Milton 
longer new; however, marginal comments Hayley’s Milton 
such the following have been too long neglected: “The man 
who reads work meant for immediate effect one age, with 
the notions feelings another, may refined gentleman, 
but must sorry critic.” The comments Satan are 
also discriminating: “To place this lust self opposition 
denial self duty, and show what exertions would make, 
and what pains endure accomplish its end, Milton’s particular 
object the character Satan.” Satanic pride “the fearful 
resolve find itself alone the one absolute motive action, 
under which all other motives from within and from without must 
either subordinated crushed.” 

Such perceptions confirm Bredvold’s judgment that Coleridge’s 
spiritual home was the 17C and that chief value his com- 
ments the authors the 17C provision conception 
English literary history different from anything now current,” 
corrective the neat syntheses contemporary critics which are 


oversimple one-sided, and times positively un- 
true, especially when applied the multitudinous variety the 
seventeenth century.” Dr. Brinkley has made this corrective 
able “well-chosen and well-tended” form which will provide 
nourishment and gratification year after year. 


(62) MILTON COLERIDGE. The above review reminds 
draw the attention readers who may have overlooked Eliza- 
beth Schneider’s COLERIDGE, OPIUM, KUBLA KHAN (Univ. 
Chicago 1953) the presence interesting material for 
Miltonists. She argues that Kubla Khan not dream poem: its 
origin lies not the welter “sources” cited Lowes. the 
contrary, the presiding influence over the poem was Milton. Cole- 
ridge’s admiration for him began early, intensified 1795, re- 
sulted echoes “The 1798, and intensified 
1799. the winter that year, Coleridge recorded his “continucd 
Dream, representing visibly audibly all Paradise Lost.” The 
topography Milton’s Paradise the topography Kubla’s. 
Miss Schneider provides numerous evidences influence 
PL, LYCIDAS, etc. finds difficult suppose that the effect 
free imperfect rhyming Kubla Khan was not reflection 


LYCIDAS. 


(63) OVERBURY HAWTHORNE. Alfred Reid. THE 
YELLOW RUFF THE SCARLET LETTER. SOURCE 
HAWTHORNE’S NOVEL. Gainesville: Florida Press 1955, 
158p, $3.75:—Although Hawthorne The Scarlet Letter twice 
alludes the murder Sir Thomas Overbury mentions the 
names other persons connected with it, Dr. Reid the first 
follow these clues suggest that 17C accounts the murder 
trials were principal sources for the novel. might seem un- 
necessary devote book demonstrating Hawthorne’s de- 
pendence upon The Five Years King James, Richard Niccols’ 
poem Sir Thomas Overbury’s Vision, the trial reports Sparke’s 
Narrative History, Kempe’s Loseley Manuscripts, but the 
dependence not simple one. Hawthorne intricately fused 
transmuted this source material, taking over motifs adultery, 
witchcraft, isolation, revenge, violation human soul, con- 
cealed sin, dying confession, divine judgment upon sinners. Ac- 
cordingly, Reid’s detailed analyses the story the novel are 
needed order show the common incidents, striking agree- 
ments between major characters, similarities detail atmos- 
phere, analogies style structure. The correspondence be- 
tween Anne Turner’s starched yellow ruff Hester Prynne’s 
scarlet letter, though demonstrable, not immediately apparent. 

this complex source study, Reid writes with clarity per- 
suasiveness presents his findings with restraint modesty— 
unlike the jacket blurb (clearly not his own writing) which over- 
claims “the discovery the sources The Scarlet Letter” 
“doubtless one the major feats American scholarship.” In- 
deed, the chief value the book lies less that discovery than 
its use for the concluding chapter Hawthorne’s methods 
composition. Something too much made this creative process 
the “Introduction” when said correspond “the mys- 
terious process described Lowes, “by which Coleridge’s imagina- 
tion imposed chaotic materials the order that The Rime 
the Ancient Mariner Kubla Khan.” Elizabeth Schneider 
demonstrates her recent book Coleridge (See the preceding 
item this issue), Lowes invented greater mystery than exist- 
ed: Coleridge’s sources lay close hand Milton Southey. 
However, not imply that Reid barking the wrong tree. 
points firmly source material which Hawthorne certainly 
exploited provides analyses which tend show not im- 
penetrable mystery creation but conscious selectivity ar- 
tistry the part Hawthorne. Reid’s case should stand 
better than Lowes’ under criticism. might suggest that had 
Reid made Road Xanadu approach the force such points 
the parallel between the bodily marks Dimmesdale Over- 
bury would have been lost dubious extensions—to Hamlet’s 
“sullied for example. Perhaps also would have found 
doubtful echoes the novel the adultery, fascination, isola- 
tion, lust, concealed sin, divine judgment, revenge motifs 
Hamlet, even going far force correspondence between 
Ophelia’s weeds Hester’s letter. But Dr. Reid too scholarly 
lose himself such wood speculative error. has judi- 
ciously confined himself cogent demonstration the influ- 
ence particular 17C sources upon Hawthorne’s creation. has 
made significant contribution Hawthorne scholarship. 


(64) THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


With this issue, your Editor completes his fifth year charge 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY NEWS. During the five-year 
period, twenty issues were published; the number subscribers 
increased more than tenfold; the number words per average 


issue increased proportionately; the range contents expanded 
from 17C English literature all aspects 17C life culture, 
British foreign, though the focus remains English literature. 
Finances remain wobbly, but the NEWS now close paying 
its own way. From small, photo-offset newsletter has grown 
into printed publication with subscribers far away Hong 
Kong and Turkey. 

The development the NEWS is, hope, means 
plete. aspire further goals: more comprehensive coverage 
17C studies all fields; analytical reviews 17C books 
pamphlets which have never been reprinted; series edited 
reprints 17C works; closer cooperation with the Milton Society 


other organizations devoted the 17C; more bibliographies, 
explications, short notes, articles, 


(65) THE SHAKESPEAREAN MOMENT ITS PLACE 
THE POETRY THE 17TH CENTURY Patrick Cruttwell. 
N.Y.: Columbia University Press, 1955, 270p, $3.75:—When the 
British edition this stimulating work appeared, published 
brief review 1954, pp.32-3), but its conspicu- 
ous merits its appearance from Columbia University Press 
justify further treatment it. The title is, sense, misnomer, 
for Mr. Cruttwell devotes more attention 17C literature, espe- 
cially DONNE, than does Shakespeare. His real subject 
the evolution poetry the 17C. The early chapters trace the 
transformation from Elizabethan Jacobean spirit 
poetry. Donne Shakespeare were the chief architects this 
change—for Donne, born 1572, was Elizabethan dates, 
there are decided Metaphysical elements the poetry Shake- 
speare. “The 1590’s are the crucial years” the transition the 
Metaphysical: both Donne the mature Shakespeare reveal mul- 
tiple sensibility; complex, paradoxical view men; prefer- 
ence for energy over beauty; rebellion against traditional styles; 
revolutionary flexibility composition versification; similar 
conceits. Donne merely more emphatic, more condensed, more 
energetic than Shakespeare. 

this foundation, which, though perhaps pushed too far and 
isolated greater significance than the poems toto justify, Mr. 
Cruttwell builds his survey Puritanism and the Dramatic At- 
titude; the Beginnings Rationalism (Lord Herbert); the Civil 
War and the Split the Age; the Classical Line; Criticism 
Poetry after the Restoration. 

Mr. Cruttwell’s theory—so designates it—is that the be- 
ginning the 17C, there was moment convergence whose 
unity can seen under preparation the closing years 
Elizabeth. Poetic drama became the central expression that 
moment convergence: “it was both vulgar intellectual, tra- 
ditional modernist, religious essence but secular form.” 
The poetic drama magnetized whole field non-theatrical poetry 
into its field filled with the dramatic attitude, Donne provid- 
ing the vital link. From Donne Jonson (who linked classicist 
popular), the dramatic attitude spread through generations 
English poets into the love-lyric, devotional verse, sermon. 
Society was conducive this expansion: the tension was inherent 
society was reinforced the intermingled but alien ele- 
ments Puritan classicist. The 17C may then divided into 
two types mind: Class Puritanism, new science, Renaissance 
Classicism, iconoclasm, austerity, insularity, Parliamentary sym- 
pathies, optimism, introspectiveness were its characteristics. The 
characteristics class were Anglo-catholicism, traditional me- 
dieval theology, native popular art, sensuousness allowed per- 
meate all things, courtly splendor, desire preserve the remains 
medieval Continental unity, monarchist sympathies (hierarchi- 
cal view society), pessimism scepticism, dramatic tragic 
sense. The century alternated between after 1660 went 
into extinction—at least until Walter Scott. 

warmly recommend this book for its rich insights, fresh out- 
look, and stimulating presentation. 


(66) THE WORKS NATHANIEL LEE, edited with intro 
notes Thomas Stroup Arthur Cooke, University 
Kentucky, have been published vols., ($15) The Scarecrow 
Press New Brunswick, N.J. Such definitive edition Lee’s 
works has long been needed. The volumes will reviewed later 
issues the NEWS. 


67) SHAKESPEARE’S USE MUSIC John Long. 
Gainesville: Univ. Florida Press, 1955. 228p. $5.50 (paper $4.75). 
Review MACDONALD EMSLIE, University London:—Dr. 
Long undertakes deal with the plays turn (this volume covers 
TGV, LLL, MND, MV, MA, AYLI, TN), explain the possible use 
made music the early productions provide musical illus- 
trations with the present-day producer mind. has promis- 
ing opening with persuasive account the songs TGV, but 
the other chapters are less convincing. There praiseworthy 
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insistence the importance the dramatic text source 
clews, yet times this can lead debilitating over-literalness 
(99, some evidence runs thin (68-70, 110-1); too much can 
made too little (95). And there tendency accept too 
many short-line rhyming verses song-verse for 
instance, “Hence away now all well/One aloof stand sentinel” 
MND doesn’t seem part the foregoing song all, 
but brief spoken couplet the kind that rounds off the 
V.iii. song ‘Pardon goddess.’ While may misled about the 
audience Dr. Long has mind, some his passages seem un- 
comfortably near the obvious 

Though the impression may corrected after turn his 
other writings, suspect from this book that the author not yet 
adequately equipped tackle the musical side his subject. This 
has said because his two opening chapters may suggest 
the general reader musical expertise that not fact present. 

The outstanding instance this the claim that V.i. con- 
tains passage written the form dramatic recitative set 
music, ‘dramatica [sic] per musica.’” (111). Here bad 
tip has been picked from Kastendiek’s Campion book (184-5). 
Campion’s Lords Maske, musicians “softly played, while 
pheus spake”; this means speech with background music, not reci- 
tative song, Kastendiek (and after him Mr. Long) assumes. 
“In the absence the original music” for Lorenzo’s “How sweet 
the moonlight” speeches, Mr. Long gives tuneful ayre Cam- 
pion’s “as appropriate substitute” (117). One can only sup- 
pose that knows neither the nature recitative settings nor 
the date the earliest English recitative. (In surviving dateable 
English songs know recitative earlier than 1628 and 
blank-verse play-text set music earlier than 1666: the most 
there are declamatory ayres dateable 1614 and 1622.) References 
this book blank-verse passages “set music” (e.g. 192) 
should thus read meaning “having background music.” 

Elsewhere Mr. Long does not seem have taken account the 
differences between lute and lyra-viol tablature (17,27,44). 
copies extensively from Fellowes, yet omits accompaniments (the 
Dowland, 158, the worst case). also copies from Gibbon’s 
Melody and the Lyric, but doing attaches one song re- 
marks that Gibbon clearly applied another (101). 

refer the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book being printed 
1600 is, course, betraying. The trouble that Mr. Long’s 
sources are for the most part secondary ones. Even the best use 
secondary material should have been recognised inadequate, 
considering the nature the undertaking. For instance, had Mr. 
Long been helped Ravenscroft’s Deuteromelia itself, would 
have found “Freemens Songs Voices” and would have been 
reluctant assume (14,75,80) that such expressions Freemen 
necessarily means ‘to sung three men.’ 

The inadequacies this book may excusable neglected 
field—we really need something newer and better than Cowling 
(1913) and Naylor (1931)—but surprising that the author 
and his University press considered this material ready for pub- 
lication. (If Florida require consolation, they the even 
more distinguished sponsors Rothschild’s Lost Tradition.) Per- 
haps the book was rushed out (Mr. Long surely not responsible 
for the error notation) order help Shakespeare producers. 
Then why few performable texts? sufficient excuse that 
the book refers the producer complete scores when, for in- 
stance, “an instrumental arrangement such ayre 
Wayward Thoughts’” suggested (92), yet only the voice-line 
(from Fellowes) given? suggest consort three four 
recorders” (157) play 6-part pavan whose two lower parts 
are constantly below the range the lowest recorder? Producers 
Shakespeare, overburdened with difficulties they are they 
take their work seriously, deserve more consideration. And 
does Shakespeare’s use music. 


(68) CORRECTION. 17C NEWS, vol.13, no.1 (Spring 1955) 
review Dart’s INTERPRETATION MUSIC, line 17, 
delete “alove.” P.7, review Angel’s SELECTIONS FROM 17C 
SONGBOOKS: amend last lines read: “the engraving 
music plates was ‘spectacular innovation’ 1672; was 
known England the 


MILTON (See also item 141) 


(69) COMUS. John Arthos, MASK PRESENTED 
LUDLOW-CASTLE John Milton. Ann Arbor: Univ. Michi- 
gan Press, 1954, (paper), 98p:—Mr. Arthos has great deal 
convey his three-fold treatment Comus, “On the Power 
the Sources,” “On the “On the Meaning.” does 
not always succeed, for seems trying transmit the 
“feel” the masque and oblique statement implica- 
tion the sacrifice explicit statement. “It partly comes 
this, think,” states his penultimate paragraph. “Milton 
believes that ideas good lead salvation their truth and 


their charm. And that may saved when have lost 
our way. God has seen that the truth will quicken our minds 
with images pure lovely beings from whose brightness flee 
the images that nature, uninformed God, creates. This drama 
itself the revelation life, the dialectic the universe, 
that the demons God nature their perpetual en- 
gagement provide image the music hear philosophy.” 

Arthos’s stress the marvellous, the charming, and the 
magical Comus. Milton mingles the stories figures folk 
tales, romances, the Homeric-Ovidian Circle romantically changed 
Ariosto, Tasso, Spenser Browne; the tradition the fash- 
ionable pastoral, pure manners, fineness, elegance and 
poetry; elements from Peele Fletcher, etc., that one result 
the complex the the embodiment inno- 
cence—as girl lost forest, shepherdess, courtly, skilled 
finally simply individual alone with her 
faith, faith strong overcomes the Satyr’s passion.” (One 
supreme example integrated sensibility; however, Mr. Arthos 
too concerned with fused worry about Eliotism). But 
there more than magic: there philosophy: “One must fact 
assume audience certain intellectual bias, whom phi- 
losophy gives much pleasure, thought its debates with 
itself moved like dance, being the end enchanting, philosopny 
owning more charm than any strange potion than life 
other dancing mysterious forest, philosophy being itself 
form music.” 

Like the Lady, the masque both simple and subtle: “in 
play about young people lost wood, the greatest wonder 
the doctrine. Yet what the masque will tell difficult for 
the sophisticated understand that both simplicity state- 
ment and subtlety will necessary explain the action’s mean- 
ing.” “We need the warning ‘List mortals, your ears true.’” 

Those who are too sophisticated untrue ear will find com- 
fort the pages erudite, perceptive, and stimulating notes: 
they constitute open sesame scholarship Comus 
works related it. 


(70) R.M.Adams “Reading Comus” 
Recent criticism overreads Lycidas, Nativity Ode, especially 
Comus, overloading the allegory, probing too deeply into the back- 
ground imagery, enlarging incidental implications secondary 
concepts the expense the work’s total. masque, Comus’s 
functions were compliment, present moral allegory, provide 
occasion for spectacle. 


(71) IMAGERY. Fricker “Eigenart und Grenzen Mil- 
tons Bildersprache” ANGLIA 71(1952/3)331-45:—As other 
his mind art, shows his imagery the 
union disparate opposite elements: his similes are both ara- 
besque functional. 


_(72) LYCIDAS. (1) H.F.Robbins “Milton’s ‘Two-Handed En- 
gine the Door’ St. Matthew’s Gospel” RES 
St. Matthew (esp. xxv.31-4,41-6) throws more light the pas- 
sage than the parable the good shepherd John (Cf Le- 
Comte. the engine the Son God’s instrument 
judgment. (2) A.Oras “Milton’s Early Rhyme Schemes the 
lengths complexity rime arrangements Lycidas rise fall 
parallel: individual paragraphs show similar rise fall. Trinity 
changes suggest that this “pattern” was deliberate. may 
derive from Tasso’s Rogo Corinna madrigals. The rime 
“irregularity” complexity. 


(73) PL. (1) J.C.Maxwell “‘The Sensible Pain’: 
RES means “that element our pain which 
apprehended the senses.” (2) B.A.Wright Note Mil- 
ton’s Punctuation” RES 5(1954)170:—Should comma end 
(8) J.B.Broadbent “Milton’s Paradise” 51.3(Feb 
54) 160-76:—The peculiarities Paradise garden before the 
Fall are functional. Problems realism naturalness did not 
forcibly arise for Heaven Hell. The scene levels correspond 
different levels motion, action, nature character. M’s Para- 
dise distills all variegated conceptions it, could not ad- 
justed for fallen man, hence was dropped from use. (4) R.M. 
Adams “The Text PL: Emphatic Spellings” 
52:2(Nov54)84-91:—The notion emphatic spell- 
ings (he-hee, their-thir, fantasy. The late poems show 
had such principles. Despite his “fantastic pains” all sorts 
printing errors passed unnoticed PL: would not let these 
camels while pestering artisans about gnats. Phillips print- 
ers made the from consistently. 


(74) PR. “Milton Ludwig Lavater” RES 5(1954) 
249-55:—Details Lavater’s discussion 2Chronicles deeply 
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impressed M’s mind; the main points 1.365-453 seem 
derive from it. 


Review Yale Milton, ed. Wolfe, George 
gratuitous annotation the obvious, graced information which 
makes the text more coherent. Wolfe’s introduction repetitious, 
excessive biography, encumbered with peripheral excursions 
which obscure the argument; “leaves the impression that the 
early years the Puritan revolution saw men embracing de- 
thinking more rare than common among men the 17C.” The 
tracing M’s development sound; are most prefaces. 


Review Yale Milton, ed. Wolfe, vol George 
editorial style (e.g., pp61,75,110); phrasing 
the great heresy the offing” p95, “the theory the Trinity 
533); obscurity (p26, beginning “For .”); lack 
cern about text (“they deck’t it” 521; “throughtout 704; tem- 
pering” for “tampering” 970; “pramunire” 971; Chickely 
“fate 972); non-sense quotation p591 (“tune 
failure print Milton’s Latin; failure remember 
his remark about “unmercifull volumes” (Much notes intro- 
ductions needless not strictly relevant) untrustworthy trans- 
lations, accuracy tone being sacrificed attempt literal 
accuracy (In Letter “experimenda” translated there 
were word experimo (venture), but the word should “expri- 
menda” should translated; Letter the transla- 
tors follow Masson’s “as storm,” but Milton means, did 
not need told twice.” 

The reviewer also objects slavish quest for accuracy side 
side with translation Lugdunum 
Batavorum Leyden the Dutch; “the Augustan confessions 
for the Confession texts rendered unreadable 
insertions marginal notes into the text (409, 427, 429); inse- 
handling Latin (supplicium 472 means torture, not prayer; 
Latin n4, n6, mistranslated; pp470-1, n3, lines 3-4, “This 
thing people” makes sense “quae res iure gentium 
originem sumpsit” “man-made law” will hardly for 
gentium—nor will “international law” p426; lines 3-4 n3, 
are inaccurate—Antoninus wrote, “and Sabinus attempt 
evade constitution, would have him know that shall severely 
punish his disobedience; translator’s error that Theodosius was 
“reduced the ranks” Ambrose—what really happened may 
found n136, p607; cumbrous translations pp375, 380). 

Anglicanism misrepresented (error appointment 
bishops with p34; bishops did not get state 
salaries p38; few see revenues could have amounted 
p769 nearer the truth; Hall was hardly man the extreme 
right” p102; p526 confuses diocesan cathedral administra- 
tion true only some cathedral chapters). 

The account Hall’s Satires p29 weak: Hall attacked 
Shakespeare Spenser; his poems were probably not included 
the June 1599 order; not mentioned that the burning 
Hall’s satires was stayed; the order did not decree burning 
“the works the Amores translation; Daven- 
port’s 1949 edition Hall’s poems not mentioned. 

Further Milton could not quarrelling with 
Trenaeus n117) commending him for worthy 
“caters” means not “friends” but “purveyors the 
household”; n5, p464 shows inadequate familiarity with Eliza- 
bethan history; n3, ignores strong evidence (cited the 
reviewer) that Charles Diodati lived near Chester 1637; the 
city n13, p680 Geneva, not London; intrusion scatalogical 
meaning into Hall’s statement, p677. seems unwarranted: the 
Editor CPB does not notice, though Horwood did, that 
sels unjust shames not reverse” p432 verse—presumably 
quotation. 

One suggestion: the pages with interpolated signatures 
the first printing Answer (p965) appear have been set 
after the Postscript (attributed Milton) not have been 
part the pamphlet originally planned. Study these pages 
might throw light the reason for the postscript the selection 
its contents. 


general, this not the magistral edition one expects. 


(77) EDITORIAL: “AMERICAN SCHOLARS SCOTCH RE- 
VIEWERS.” Since the NEWS has given extensive coverage 
vol. the Yale “Milton,” with its own reviews reports 
others, some comment appropriate. believe that treatments 
the volume our own columns were generally fair balanced: 
faults were acknowledged, but merits were not obscured. 

Two British reviews stand out unfair and, alas!, not un- 
typical some British reviewing, particularly when the work 
question product American scholarship. The TLS account 


the book (30 July 1954) was opinionated undocumented; 
was judiciously answered Arthur Turner TLS Sept. 
1954. Some its main new ones appear the review 
George ABERDEEN UNIV. REVIEW 36(Spring55)55-8, 
which heavily documented. See the account above. Many 
George’s points are probably sound: the editorial style could 
improved; the decision the editorial board omit Milton’s 
Latin from the COMPLETE prose works Milton may with some 
justice condemned. (But there need for anguish the 
matter: the Latin readily available the Columbia other 
editions.) There are some prolixity some degree irrelevance 
notes introductions. the 1092 pages the volume there 
are undoubtedly some slips and errors fact: have not hesi- 
tated correct them these columns. 

What object the Aberdeen review the patronizing 
arbitrary tone and the negative attitude. The tone colors such 
phrases “is not commended,” “one can only surprised 
at,” “can hardly endorse.” The arbitrariness comes for example, 
the suggestion that biographical details omitted. Had Mr. 
George stopped consider the use which the volume will 
put, could have seen that such details are matter edi- 
torial discretion that their inclusion reasonable. There 
small convenience having such material hand: British 
scholars may have their desks reference books which include 
biographies Sigonius, Sesellius, Codinus, but the American 
graduate undergraduate students and the English instructors 
Little Podunk College the American desert are less fortu- 
nate. Besides, not always convenient even for Professor 
Profundo who has his disposal all the library resources 
Yalivyharv University search for details the life Leun- 
clavius. may fatwous footnote ignis fatuus (as one re- 
viewer objected), but there good sense making available 
background material which may elementary for Britons trained 
the classics but which likely unknown Americans. 

The worst fault these British reviewers their negative at- 
titude. Mr. George seems concerned only pick flaws. Where they 
not exist, manufactures them. Thus states that the editors 
not seem have been greatly concerned about the text. Arbi- 
trarily assuming the superiority the Columbia edition, pro- 
ceeds pick details where the Yale text differs. The fact 
that the Yale texts are based original copies carefully col- 
lated catch corrections made while edition was press. 
Since such corrections are not numerous, the Columbia texts (based 
usually only one copy edition) stood well; but the 
Yale collations did turn some important variants, particularly 
ANIMADVERSIONS (See Yale ed. p658). result, the 
Yale text ANIMADVERSIONS, based chiefly the only copy 
the 1641 which seems contain all the corrected sheets, 
superior all others. editions published Milton’s lifetime 
consistently read “tempering,” instead 
“throughout” and “tampering,” has George right object 
their retention the grounds foliolatry—excessive retention 
obvious errors original? Why should not such forms 
retained original-spelling edition? After all, some scholars 
spelling variations; some may, in- 
deed, find “tempering” play words which might lost 
with “tampering.” Similarly, George objects that the retention 
the ligature the Greek word p632 not “necessary.” Per- 
haps not; but appears the twenty-one copies the tract 
which were collated for the Yale edition. Why not keep it? George 
seems overanxious strain gnats. Nor free from dog- 
matism: his suggestion that means “torture” valu- 
able but does not completely rule out case for “prayer.” 

Though Mr. George searches for minor flaws with microscope, 
puts blindfold when looks for merits. And here lies 
our objection the dominant fashion British reviewing: 
concentrates defects that conveys false impression. Surely 
discriminating reviewer should not omit mention the Turners’ 
the chronology the PRIVATE COR- 
RESPONDENCE;; the invaluable discoveries Miss Mohl the 
editions used Milton his COMMONPLACE BOOK— 
particularly her discovery copy Sleidan with marginalia 
what almost certainly Milton’s own hand; Rudolf Kirk’s dis- 
covery corrected sheets ANIMADVERSIONS which gave 
coherence passages which made little sense previous editions 
that tract; Frederick Taft’s closer dating APOLOGY, 
Wolfe’s arguments for attributing POSTSCRIPT Milton? 
These are only few the important new contributions Milton 
scholarship made the Yale edition. ignore such things while 
where Milton has “p.” something worse than 
foliolatry. Only blind scholars pile pedantry pedantry. 

Mr. George anxious pick flaws that contra- 
dicts himself. moans that the attempt literal accuracy 
translation has been pushed too far, but wails louder when jus 


gentium translated “man made law” context which makes 
that translation Dr. Mohl happy one. Perhaps Mr. George 


| ‘ 


fails recognize the nicety the phrase: catches 
made Selden, with some whose works Milton was thoroughly 
familiar. Dr. Mohl, being the author THE THREE ESTATES 
MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LITERATURE, and 
STUDIES THE THEORY MONARCHY, did not 
choose such phrases blindly. 

Our counterattack George British reviewing gen- 
eral can softened distinction. Most British scholars have 
access works scholarship: bookstores containing them 
are not far seek; large libraries are seldom further than 
miles away; facilities for borrowing such works are readily 
able. result, the British scholarly review tends written 
for those who have already read least examined book. 
Merits tend assumed and reviews tend become glorified 
errata lists. TLS reviews vary somewhat from this pattern since 
they serve usually introduce volume the reading public. 

American reviews serve somewhat different purpose. Those 
the heavy learned periodicals sometimes appear long after the 
date publication and therefore sometimes approximate the 
British pattern. But reviews SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
NEWS serve different purpose. They announce new publica- 
tion Dr. Hiddenaway Isolation College. Since bookstore 
library within perhaps 500 more miles his college town 
has copy the book, requires description its purpose, 
nature contents, some estimation its content significance, 
some indication its reliability—with specific allusion sample 
errors and merits. After all, Mr. George wrote for Scots, 
world Scotch classicism, Scotch manners, Scotch pedantry. 
The Yale “Milton” primarily intended for American students. 
need therefore not feel surprised mixes poorly haggis 
Scotch classicism, Scotch manners, Scotch pedantry. Nor 
need expect review from such world mean much the 
New one. 


(78) SONNET XIV. J.Milton French Comment Book 
Schultz’s argument (ibid 69:495ff) that trying say that 
Sir John Cheke his age hated learning; passage must mean 
“Your age did not hate learning ours does.” 


WHIGGERY. Review Sensabaugh, THAT GRAND 
WHIG MILTON (Stanford 1952) Sirluck 
(Aug54)63-7:—The book adds clarifies the use made 
Milton political writers Anne but with weaknesses: im- 
perfect comprehension Puritan Revolution; misunderstanding 
M’s position it; fallacy method. “Having transmuted M’s 
complicated tortuous thought into straightforward con- 
sistent Whiggism,” Sensabaugh finds easy find the thought 
any Whig like Milton’s assume that derives from him. 
the Whig debt can separated from its total debt 
Puritanism, may found debt his rhetoric, not his 
ideas. 


(80) THEOLOGY. Fiore “The Problem 17C Soteriolo- 
Reference Milton” Franciscan Studies (St. Bonaventure 
University) purpose this, the first 
chapters, “to suggest that the doctrines certain Renais- 
sance theologians furnished the milieu for Milton’s view Soteri- 
ology.” The author notes that the Catholic preachers Bourdaloue 
Bossuet unduly emphasized the penal element Soteriology 
then proceeds examination and criticism (from Roman 
Catholic position) the teachings salvation Christ ex- 
pressed Luther; Calvin, Perkins Ames; Socinus, Ochino 
Servetus. then considers Arminianism and remarks that Ar- 
minians see justification judicial act, whereby God releases 
the sinner from the merited punishment, whereas re- 
gard inward newness wrought God. Arminianism 
opposes the Lutheran Calvin system that they [sic] assert 
true inward deliverance from sin through regeneration 
not recognize any Christ’s righteousness through faith only, 
opposition Christian works Christian charity. They re- 
garded good works only the fruits faith.” Then, basing his 
account “Anglicanism” the Catholic Encyclopedia se- 
lections from Pearson, Ussher, Barrow, Bull, Hammond 
More Cross’s Anglicanism (Milwaukee, 1935), the author de- 
cides that Anglican doctrine that fides subjectiva sufficient 
tor salvation,” trust confidence that God’s mercy will 
take away sin through the merits Christ, opposed the 
orthodox Catholic teaching that fides objectiva required for 
salvation. Faith alone justifies with acts repentance springing 
from this faith.” 

The author concludes: “The Socinians Arminians agree with 
Luther Calvin holding justification mere judicial act 
God. justify, according them, signifies only acquit—to 
declare men just. For the Lutheran, spring from complete 


trusting confidence [sic: in?] the favor disfavor God; 
for the Calvinist springs from the strict decree the part 
God predetermining man salvation damnation; for the 
Socinian, that Christ example lawgiver whose legisla- 
tion means higher end. The Arminians declare justifica- 
tion judicial act God, whereby God releases the sinner 
irom the merited punishments. opposition the Lutherans, 
Calvinists, Socinians, they assert true inward deliverance 
trom sin through regeneration, not recognize any imputation 
Christ’s righteousness through faith only, opposition 
Christian works and Christian The Anglicans hold 
good works acts repentance merely the fruits faith.” 

Such the Soteriological background and PR, though 
Milton cannot identined with given group. The Arminians 
him. “manifest the transition from 
wherein the good works Christ are exalted the 
scenes the temptations.” 


(82) BIBLIOGRAPHY—MERRITT HUGHES—1918-1955 
MILTON: (1) “Lydian Airs” MLN 40(1925)129-37. (2) Para- 
dise Lost ed. for Doran, 1935. (3) “The Christ 
the Renaissance Heroic (Gayley Lecture, 
Calif. Berkeley, (4) Paradise Re- 
guined, the Minor Poems, Samson Agonistes ed. for Odyssey 
Press, 1937. 

(5) “Milton Revolutionary” (Tudor Stuart Lecture, 
Johns Hopkins, 1943) 10(1943)87-115:—Modern dissatis- 
with Milton revolutionist criticized; was more 
concerned with social discipline, perfection the state, perfec- 
tion the individual than with the social justice humanitarian 
democracy. the anti-episcopal tracts was more reformer 
than revolutionary; later pamphlets became radical 
idealist, revolutionist without party. 

(6) Prose Selections, ed. for Odyssey Press 1947 

(7) “Milton the Sense Glory” (Studs. Hon. 
Thomson) 28(1949)107-24:—Glory facet the theme 
each major poem Milton. Christ’s unqualified denial 
Satan’s offer earthly glory err lose sight the 
devil’s sincerity invent betrayal M’s humanistic heritage. 
True glory divine approval for the just man (PR 3.60-2). “If 
entire epic rises peak absurdity when its hero crowns his 
proud humility with condescension the whole rout ancient 
poets philosophers, even including ‘poor Socrates’. And 
hardly less damaging Milton regard him kind 
Byronic exhibitionist twisting the Marlovian conception 
into Satan purely narcissistic design.” “All three 
these narcissistic views Milton’s creation Samson, Satan 
Christ Christ are closely bound with epiphanies 
the Christ The Christian Doctrine where 
example the Aristotelian virtue magnanimity, the 
‘acceptance refusal riches, advantage, honors’ accord- 
ance with the individual’s ‘own dignity, rightly The 
dogma immortality that implied M’s doctrine Perfect 
Glorification (CD, end prone fall into false per- 
spective for modern readers. the political sectarian side 
his sense glory. Glory was, for him, matter private 
ethics—of the self-discipline that can ignore the people’s praise 
can tell dictator that peace hath victories more renowned 
than war. 

(8) “The Historical Settings Milton’s Observations the 
Articles Peace, 1649” PMLA 64(1949) exami- 
nation the circumstances, Milton could not, for practical 
reasons, lift the discussion the level Areopagitica even 
the toleration advocated True Religion, but did put the 
case for least much freedom conscience was supposed 
exist Holland France. 

(9) “Milton’s Treatment Reformation History The Tenure 
Kings Magistrates” The Seventeenth Century: Studies 
the History English Thought Literature from Bacon Pope, 
Richard Foster Jones others writing his honor. Stanford 
U.P. 1951. Pp.247-63:—Though Milton was not essentially 
critical student the sources used The Tenure, did not dis- 
tort the teachings the Reformers from Luther Pareus. in- 
sisting that the Presbyterians were deliberately wrenching fact 
favor fiction, Milton did service historical truth well 

(10) “New Evidence the Charge that Milton forged tne 
Pamela Prayer the RES 
Assembles arguments; disagrees with the charges: they art part 
attack M’s character. 

(11) Meditation Literary Blasphemy” 
Hist 14(1955). (12) Review Tillyard’s Milton (London 1930). 
New York Sun. (Can any reader supply the date this item?) 


‘ 


(13) Review: The Composition “Paradise Allan 
Gilbert (U. N.C. Press 1947). 25(1948) 259-61. 

(14) Review: Milton the Renaissance Ovid Davis Hard- 
ing (U. Ill. Studs. La&Lit MLQ 

(15) Review: The Harmonious Vision. Studies Milton’s Poetry 


Don Cameron Allen (Johns Hopkins 1954). 


OTHER 17C ITEMS. (16) “DRYDEN 6(1927) 
key D’s political thought his contribution 
the political ideas his countrymen should sought his 
that the correct position every question independent 
realistic attitude, guided respect tor law. Once that ap- 
preciated, his inconsistency disappears, instead 
hopeiess indifferent matters political—a time-server who 
could not “discern principles from persons” who changed even 
his with the winds royal caprice—he becomes author 
satire which ought ranked with George Savile’s 
mer.” 

(17) “BURTON Spenser” PMLA 41:3(Sept.1926) 
the reader with axe grind other than wish under- 
stand Spenser, Burton the best commentator.” Unconsciously 
Burton “iett valuable set notes Spenser’s work.” 

DONNE (18) “The Lineage the MLR 
our modern passion tor Vonne, kidnap him 
irom the past make him “poet-hero” 
sisting his intellectuality, which our term tor his wit 
skepticism, which our term tor his attitude toward the 
sciences metaphysics. Both these critical rationaliza- 
tions are open some objection. “As matter historical prob- 
ability, might surmise that Donne’s would cioser 
that Duns Scotus than ours.” 

VAUGHAN (20) “The Theme Pre-Existence Infancy 
The Studies Honor Hardin (Stantord U.P. 
1941). 20(1941) key image “Bright shootes 
Behind the enture tradition Christianized 
which Henry More reinterpreted, but which 
been shaped toward Vaughan’s embodiment 
statement about childhood relation the soul’s possible pre- 
existence certain divine origin. fully corresponded the 
best well poetical position its the 
matter. 

SPENSER (21-32) “Spenser’s Blatant MLR 13(1918) 
“Spenser Utopia” 17(1920)132-46. “Spenser the 
Greek Pastoral “Spenser’s Debt 
the Greek Romances” “Burton Spenser” 
(See above). “Virgilian Allegory PMLA 
(Belphoebe owes something Venus the Aeneid Renais- 
sance allegorical interpretations her). Virgil Spenser (U. 
Cal. Pubs. 1929, parts, The Pastorals; 
the Romance. “Spenser’s Palmer” ELH 151-64. 
Acrasia the Circe the Renaissance” 4(1943) 
381-99 (Sp’s conception Circe her beasts had background 
wider than any single literary source. “background” all the 
Circes the Renaissance illuminate Sp’s Acrasia). “England’s 
Spenser’s Medina” JEGP (Medina Eliza- 
beth, lady who both the golden mean yet all respects 
extraordinary). “Spenser: 1552-1952” Procs. Sci. 
Arts Lett. 42(1953)5-24 (What the modern reader may find 
“The Arthurs FQ” EtudAngl 6(1953) 193-213. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES (33-50) Francis Jeffrey 
161-74; N.Y.Evening Post V(1924)1-2; Coolidge 
Classics Southwest Rev 10(1925)3-14; The Book Mormon U.of 
CalChron Hadrian’s Villa Open Court 40(1926) 
297-303; Pirandello Sewanee 25(1926)175-86; Cardinal Pole Giorn 
Polit Lett 3(1927)1-12; Jim Tully Sewanee 26(1927); Wilde 
UCalChron 30(1928)305-24; Exams Education 
Relativity Essays Crit. Cal(1929)51-76; E.A.Robinson 
Giov Polit Lett 6(1930)1-23; Virgil UCalCnron 437- 
Shakespeare’s Autolycus ShakeSocBull 15(1940)219-26; French 
Civil Affairs, American Experiences Military Govt World 
War Friedrich etc. 

REVIEWS too numerous list here, SRL Oct.1924; UCal 


Chron 26(1924), 27(1925), 29(1927), 30(1928), 31(1929); N.Y. 
Sun, 1930; MLN MLR 26(1931), 45(1930), 
MLN 41(1936) MLR 45(1951)244-6 (of 
Praz, Bibliography Emblem Books); MLN (of 
Strathmann’s Ralegh); etc. 


ABSTRACTS. CHARLES MISH, Editor, Maryland 


(Contributors abstracts this issue include Ray Armstrong, 
Lehigh; George Anderson, NYU; Joseph Bryant Jr., Vander- 
bilt; Macdonald Emslie, London; Maurice Hatch, Kentucky; 
William Hunter, Jr., Wofford. number brief notices 
books have been interpolated JMP.) 


ANGLO-SAXON. D.S.Brewer “16, 17, 18C references 
the Voyage Ohthere” (Ohtheriana Anglia 71(1952/3) 
202-11:—The account the voyage given Foxe’s Voyages 
1635; Somer’s Dictionarium 1659, 
gedrync; appendix Spelman’s Aelfridi Vita 1678 

(84) BACON, Rosalie Colie “Cornelis Drebbel Solomon 
Caus: Two Jacobean Models for Salamon’s House” HLQ 18(1955) 
245-60:—D foreigners, were scientists, experimenters, 
ventors, “projectors” attached the household James from 
1605; from them Bacon could perceive the remarkable results 
dedicated occupation with practical technology. 

(85) BACON. Dorothea Krook, “Two Baconians: ROBERT 
BOYLE JOSEPH GLANVILL” HLQ 18(1955)261-78:—B’s 
philosophy science general undergoes process simplifica- 
tion when passes into the keeping the Royal Society. Boyle 

(86) BARCLAY. Review Turner’s transl. Euphormionis 
Satyricon (Golden Cockerel 1954). TLS 28Jan55, p.54:—Praises 
translation “vigorous unaffected undistorted archaisms 
stylistic flourishes” pleads for more trs Anglo-Latin ma- 


(87) BAROQUE. Afranio Coutinho, Aspectos Literatura 
Rio Janeiro: Nocte, 1950, 140p:—The concepts the 
Baroque held Wellek, Spitzer, Croll, Weisbach, Hatzfeld, etc. are 
summarized, major baroque literatures are surveyed. Despite 
overdependance secondary sources, references are vague. 

(88) BAYLE. Brousse “Bayle Des- 
maizeaux Angleterre” RevdeLitComp un- 
published letters Bayle while Leyden trace D’s move- 
ments during 


(89) BENLOWES. Duncan-Jones “Benlowes’ Borrowings 
from George Herbert” RES 6(1955)179-80:—Cites parallels. 

(90) “Benlowes, Marvell, the Divine Casimire” 
HLQ the Horatian influence 17C 
poets was indirect, inspired contemporary neo-Latin imitators 
Horace, esp. Casimire Sarbiewski. certainly probably 
borrowed from him. 

(91) BROWNE. Grundy “Keats Wm. Browne” RES 
6(1955)44-52:—Comments generally K’s resemblances 

(92) the CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS” 
H.L.Stewart. TransRoySocCanada 47(Jun53)61-8:—In them 
Biblical Criticism, Comparative Religion, History Dogma were 
present germ though not method; they insisted the ob- 
jective validity reason morals. 

(93) COSTUME. Review Cunnington’s Handbook English 
Costume the 17C (Faber Faber 1955). TLS 29Ap55, 
Most informative authoritative study yet produced—JAB 

(94) CRASHAW. Manning “The Meaning The Weeper” 
ELH poem stanzas: 1-5 generalize 
Magdalene’s spiritual state (on the way perfection, having 
repented sins); 6-18 trace the steps this spiritual state; 
19, the poem’s center, extols her both penitent sinner Christ- 
follower sums preceding stanzas, giving rise further 
development 20-27 temporal terms; end turns from 
eyes tears confirms that Magdalene has renounced all earthly 
things for Christ. 

(95) DEKKER. F.P.Wilson “Dekker, Segar Some Others” 
HLQ 18(1955)297-300:—D’s DOUBLE PP, 1606, based 
Segar’s BLAZON PAPISTES, probably NOT the pamphlet 
whose authorship Richard Vennar laid claim (cf P.Shaw BSA 
PAPERS 

(96) DESCARTES: favorable review R.L.Colie C-L 
Thyssen-Schoute, Nederlands Cartesianisme (with French sum- 
mary), Amsterdam, 1954 :—a systematization 
Descartes’ multiple effect Dutch thought practice; hand- 
book most articulate Hollanders the 17C; new light 
Regius, Cocceius, Raey, Huygens, Bekker, Pell Hobbes. 


(97) DONNE (1) J.A.W.Bennett Note Donne’s CROSSE” 
RES ‘baroque conceits’ lines 17-24 are all 
likenesses noticed collected early Christian writers, e.g. the 
COMMENTARY ascribed St. Jerome. (2) Review K.W. 
Gransden’s JOHN DONNE (Longmans 1954) TLS 
p740:—Protests Gransden’s Eliot’s) view that the Dean the 
poet are inseparable but praises his commentary individual 
(3) Herbert Umbach “When Poet Prays” 
CRESSET (Valparaiso, Ind., Univ.Press) :—Donne 
realized that frail man needed pray, pray sincerely with 
faith, the name the Redeemer, frequently, integrat- 
ing praise with prayer; e.g. Holy Sonnet 14, “Batter 
the final stanza “The ESSAYS DIVINITY (1615) 
Appendix pp222-4; DEVOTIONS UPON EMERGENT 
CASIONS, unit 15, p382 21, p562. illustrates intimate 
communing with God Himself, Man drawing night 
Heaven. 

DRAMA: See items 123-134, 136, DRYDEN: See items 135- 
139. 

(98) FELLTHAM. M.Hazlitt “‘New Frame Various Com- 
position’: Development the Form Owen Felltham’s Resolves” 
early Resolves were brief, for- 
malized, made constant elements fixed positions; later ones 
are long, individualized structure, designed persuade the 
reader. Originally private jottings, they developed into essays. 

(99) HERBERT. Noakes “The Mother George Herbert” 
(Ja53)39-45:—Popularized, general 

(100) HERRICK (1) T.W.Whitaker “Herrick the Fruits 
the Garden” ELH refute usual criticism 
trivial; his poems have more art complexity than usu- 
ally admitted; careful selection poems from Hesperides 
would show that operates imaginary realm some scope, 
which the principle intuition sacred world transitory 
but continually regenerated delights, world plagued not 
much moral evil time death. (2) Smyth Herrick 
Epitaph” TLS 13May55 epitaph his niece Elizabeth 
has been restored St. Margaret’s Rectory, Westminster, 
the citizens West Virginia. Text 

(101) HOBBES. Raymond Polin, Politique philosophie chez 
Thomas Hobbes. Paris: Presses Univ. 1953, 274p, Fr,1000:—Valu- 
able historical study H’s moral political philosophy. 


(102) JONSON (See also item 131). (1) G.B.Johnston “Jon- 
son’s ‘Perseus upon Pegasus’” RES 6(1955)65-7 :—Perseus instead 
Bellerophon Pegasus usual Renaissance allusion; Jonson 
(UNDER-WOOD liii) scholar presumably knew better but 
felt free disregard it. (2) Review G.B.Johnston’s J’s 
Poems (Ln,Routledge K.Paul 1955). TLS 6May55, p236:— 
Praises excellent text but regrets that Johnston has put ar- 
chaeology ahead poetry, ignored the poetry J’s plays, 
avoided any responsibility critic. also J.C.Maxwell’s let- 
ter, TLS 3Jun55, p301, accusing Johnston Foliolatry, con- 
servatively reprinting obvious errors without comment.—JAB 

(103) LEIBNIZ, DISCOURSE METAPHYSICS, tr. Lucas 
Grint (Manchester UnivP 1953, 92p, sound translation 
the first expression L’s philosophic system (written 1685-6). 

(104) LOCKE (1) J.Hampton “Les Traductions Frangaises 
Locke 18e RevDeLitComp 
Coste, translator L’s works, becomes thereby agent for cordial 
relations between French philosophers (2) Re- 
view von Leyden’s ed. tr. Locke’s ESSAYS THE LAW 
NATURE U.P.1954). TLS p745:—These 
early essays, ably edited presented, make abundantly clear that 
was never confident the details Natural Law, hence was 
never able step confidently consideration human relation- 
(According review the same book HINL, 
Leyden’s introduction the best single essay Locke—a master- 
statement 17C notions natural law.). (3) Alfred Klemmt 
JOHN LOCKE, THEORETISCHE PHILOSOPHIE (Mono- 
graphien zur Philos. Forschung. Wien, Westkulturverlag 
Anton Hein, 1953, 349p. 26.80) examines L’s “theoretical” 
philosophy the Essay promises later study the “prac- 
tical.” this scholarly work, Klemmt claims that L’s interpreta- 
tion experience too narrow, passive, particular that his 
substance theory results the unknowableness things. (4) 
Note Early Draft Locke’s ESSAY the Record 
Office” C.S.Johnston appeared MIND, April 1954. (5) 
Bowers, Gerritsen, Laslett, “Further Observations Locke’s 
TWO TREATISES GOVERNMENT” TransCambBiblioSoc 
3-sided discussion the printing the 1690 
ed, arising out Laslett’s paper TransCambBiblioSoc 
(6) tr. ed., Locke’s ESSAI SUR 
POUVOIR CIVIL. Paris: Presses Univ. 1953. (7) The Bod- 
leian Library’s letters Locke Peter King (later L’s 
executor Chancellor) have been augmented 165 more, 


originally part the same collection; never printed, they relate 
investments, Lady Masham, John Frekes, 3rd Earl Shaftes- 
bury, printers proof-corrections, Stillingfleet. (8) E.Tuveson, 
“Locke the ‘Dissolution the Ego’” 
Locke with Newton dominates the beginnings the “modern” age 
because gave readers coherent, understandable way visu- 
alizing the workings their intellects; proposed that men know 
not reality but their own experience only that the self the 
understanding together with impressions constantly chang- 
ing thing. effect transferred clear identity from the ego 
the separate ideas. The result literature was shift from 
interest public action interest unique self. later writings, 
moved toward conception the unconscious mind. 


(105) MARVELL. (1) D.Davidson “Marvell’s ‘The Definition 
Love’” RES 6(1955)141-6:—M has accepted fashionable 
themes current idiom yet has produced essentially original 
poem. (2) “Andrew Marvell’s THE NYMPH COM- 
PLAINING FOR THE DEATH HER FAUN” EtudesAngl 
8:2(Av-Juin55)107-10:—The poem embodies M’s pro-Anglican 
emotional reaction the fate the Church England (the faun) 
the (Pierre Legouis replies, pp111-2, that uncon- 
vinced; that the poem long line threnodies for animals). 

MILTON: SEE ITEMS 69-82. 

(106) “MUSICK’S MONUMENT Thomas Mace (1676) 
deMUSICOL 
against dislocation polyphony, preponderance given certain 
instruments, the principle the orchestra, other features 
the new style Restoration music. Though failed see its 
possibilities, saw what endangered. 

(107) PETERS. V.L.Ruland Royalist Account Hugh 
Peters’ Arrest” HLQ 18(1955)178-82:—Reprints, with comment, 


account from the PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCER, 
Sept. 1660. 


(108) POETRY. (1) Review M.Ross, POETRY DOGMA 
(Rutgers 1954). TLS excellent subject— 
effects Anglican belief sacraments 17C poetry—but 
marred turgid writing, inaccuracies, failure understand 
Anglican doctrine the (2) Review R.L. 
Sharp, FROM DRYDEN 1940; Britain 
1955). TLS 25Mar55, p182:—Smart errs that there was “meta- 
physical hence starts imaginary hare. The 
Augustan style was not revolt against the rules metaphysical 
poetry; there were such 


(109) PURITAN REVOLUTION: P.H.Hardacre “The Royalists 
Exile during the Puritan Revolution” HLQ 
Exile hastened the introduction intellectual innovations poli- 
tics, literature, science, 


(110) PURITANISM RICHARD BAXTER H.Martin. 
London: SCM 1955, 12s6d:—Ingenious fusing biography 
history Puritanism; new material. 

(111) QUARLES. J.Horden “Edmund Marmion’s 
for Francis Quarles’ ARGALUS PARTHENIA” TransCamb 
11(1955)55-62:—Most the original drawings for 
the 1656 illustrations are the Ashmolean. Details how 
they were 


(112) “DR JOHN RADCLIFFE” address Bishop C.Hone. 
character, achievements. 

RENAISSANCE. C.Robbins “Causes the Ren.” HINL 
1697 Andrew Fletcher gave the “popular” causes: 
jall Constantinople, invention printing, etc. 


(114) SACKVILLE. F.Baldanza “ORLANDO the Sackvilles” 
fictional chronicle, 1570-1928, 
uses writings Sackville-West sources reworks much 
historical material concerning the Earls Dorset, e.g. the ser- 
vants the 3rd Earl appear 


(115) SPANISH. M.Z.Wellington “LA CONSTANTE AMARI- 
LIS its Italian Pastoral Sources” 34(1955)81-7:—The infl 
that Tasso more specific, that Guarini sporadic. 

“EDWARD TAYLOR the Lord’s Supper” D.E.Stan- 
ford, attitude toward the Lord’s Sup- 
per SACRAMENTAL MEDITATIONS orthodox, despite the 
views Murdock, al. Calvin’s INSTITUTES 
the Westminster Confession are cited for their support the 
Real 

(117) “JEREMY TAYLOR Hatton’s PSALTER DAVID” 
TLS 18Feb55, p112:—Convincingly supports stylistic grounds 
attribution H’s Psalter, points out its importance the 
development T’s 

(118) TRAHERNE. A.Russell “The Life Thomas 
RES ns6(1955)34-43:—Assembles biog. info. adding new facts 


ov 


about life rector Credenhill dates ordination. “made 
little impression beyond that man single-minded piety.” 

(119) TYLDEN. D.G.Hoffman “Tylden’s Almanac: The Chap- 
book Royalist the Restoration” JournRutgersULib 16(jun 
5349-55:—Chapbook end papers almanac reveals tastes 
character sincere friend patriot platitudes, cavalier lyrics 

(120) WALTON. B.D.Greenslade COMPLEAT 
the Sequestered Clergy” RES 5(1954)361-6:—The Angler has 
topical undercurrent comfort for those W’s clerical friends 
who had been forcibly relieved their duties. 


WILSON. John Wilson’s Songs” LIBRARY 
85, gave writer the task making fair copy 
his songs, with the intention working this copy himself. 
corrected the copy where faulty, added lute accompaniments, 
altered some 


(121b) WITHER. L.H.Kendall jr. “Notes Some Works At- 
tributed George Wither’ RES 5(1954)390-4:—Considers 
anonymous 17C works; finds definitely W’s work, doubt- 
fully his, the rest other hands. 


DRAMA 


(122) ENGLISH STAGE COMEDY. Ed. with intro W.K. 
Wimsatt Jr. English Institute Essays. 1954. (Columbia University 
Press, 1955), 192p, $3.50:—The English Institute has wisely de- 
cided present unified rather than conglomerates, 
the past. The present volume result the new policy: 
successfully combines material from conferences two different 
years. his introductory “Criticism Professor Wim- 
satt discusses laughter theories. C.L.Barber “From Ritual 
Comedy: examination HENRY IV” approaches Shake- 
speare’s play with method not unlike that applied 
Arthos COMUS (See item 69), though with greater clarity. 
Barclay discovers striking analogies between the comedy HEN- 
the customary misrule saturnalian holidays. Falstaff 
emerges terms ritual meaning saturnalian king mis- 
rule then scapegoat.” “Shakespeare presents patterns analo- 
gous magic ritual the process redefining magic 
imagination, ritual social action. 

Wimsatt points out, Bernard finds Shakespeare’s 
TEMPEST romanticized softening certain Plautine linea- 
ments intrigue, the good old the clever willing servant, 
the bungling Knox demonstrates that Shakespeare sub- 
stitutes “for the normal laws operation matter, new set 
laws invented for the occasion.” 

The essays Ray Heffner and Marvin Mudrick unifying 
symbols Jonsonian comedy “Restoration Comedy Later” 
are prime interest readers the NEWS. Heffner con- 
cerned with the disputed problem unity Jonson’s comedies: 
“the essential unity thematic.” each major play, Jonson 
“explores idea cluster related ideas through variety 
characters and actions. And the central expression the uni- 
fying idea usually not fully developed plot but fan- 
tastic comic conceit, extravagant exaggeration human 
Such bizarre central symbol Morose THE SILENT 
WOMAN. typifies revulsion from the noisy hollowness 
sophisticated existence. His exaggerated hatred noise lens 
through which the behavior more realistic characters con- 
ceived and brought into focus. Such interplay realism and 
fantasy the essence Jonsonian comedy. 

Mudrick investigates the reasons why Restoration comedy has 
maintained high reputation surprisingly slight critical au- 
thority and despite some critical attacks. comparison Eliza- 
bethan Restoration comedy leads the conclusion that the 
Elizabethan dramatists tended kind logorrhea which makes 
even the best Jonson’s comedies blur the edges. Wycherley 
achieves comparable tough precision without Jonson’s waste 
misfire. “Jonson suffers from surplus themes.” 

The volume concludes with essays Shaw Eliot. 

(123) DECEPTION ELIZABETHAN COMEDY John 
Curry, S.J., Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1955, 208p, 
$3.50:—“To what structural functional uses was deception put 
Elizabethan comedy the infusing what dramatic values 
was instrumental?” answer this question, the author 
studies the character types the intriguer his victims ana- 
lyzes the objectives methods the agents deception. 
this end examines wide range comedies, starting with 
Roister Doister. For example, synopsizes the roles Peter 
Fabel The Merry Devil Edmonton; Lodovico, who exempli- 
fies Chapman’s sophisticated exploitation deception ele- 
ment plot construction May Day; Brainworm, with whom 


Jonson departs from conventional typing characterization and 
structural use; Friscobaldo, the whimsical intriguer with benevo- 
lent intentions The Honest Whore the disguised Duke 
Measure for Measure, who combination tester, exposer 
benevolent protector; and wide selection dupes, including 
Harebrian Mad World, Masters. 

Father Curry concludes that, though varying methods, agents 
deception manifested archetypal resemblances character 
traits behavior. Elizabethan dramatists did not attempt 
realistic having less ingenuity displayed deceiver 
gulling ninny than outfoxing cunning opponent. The most 
interesting chapter that the audience appeal deception: 
audiences were attracted deception machinery intrigue, 
satiric temper. 

The study capable, accurate, and clearly written; despite 
some classification generalization, chiefly descriptive 
compilation. 

(124) ENGLISH NEW COMEDY, Columbia PhD dissertation 
1953 Oscar Goodman:—Restoration comedy the only major 
body English drama that falls clearly within the Greek New 
Menander Etherege there that conscious distinction relative 
older practice, older cruder practice; there are urbanity, 
refinement, consciousness style structure, interest the at- 
tributes man society. 

Restoration literary theory was steeped classicism. The con- 
ceptions comedy, they came through the Renaissance, de- 
pended the practice Plautus Terence—the only significant 
remains New Comedy. 

The Restoration beau monde which controlled the theatre was 
strongly inclined toward classicism. The playwrights tried 
classical felt uneasy when they were not. Their plays correspond 
essentially the New Comedy antiquity—in many formal 
aspects, differences being dictated time, culture, society; 
stock types plot motifs; lack sentiment conventional 
morality. The Cavaliers who fostered Restoration drama yearned 
what they had been but lacked power regain it: their 

(125) ACTORS. H.R.Hoppe “George Jolly Bruges 1648” 
RES GJ’s statement Cologne April 
1648 that come there via Bruges. “English Acting Com- 
panies the Court Brussels the 17C” RES 
Data based account books the royal court Brussels for 
1612-18, 1647-52. 

(126) CALDERON. C.Heselhaus “Calderon und Hofmannsthal. 
Sinn und Form des Theologischen Dramas” Archiv 106(1954)3- 
30:—Conception theological drama with special refer- 
ence C’s Vida Sueno H’s Das Salzburger Grosse Welt- 
theater Der Turm. 

(127) CENTLIVRE. E.L.Avery, Review THE CELEBRATED 
MRS CENTLIVRE J.W.Bowyer, Duke 1952:—Careful 
facts appraisal; elevates Mrs. above Behn Manley; sound, 
sensible. 

(128) “CERVANTES’ Theory the Drama” B.Wardropper. 
aesthetic theories the canon 
priest Don Pt.I, ch48 are ironically used though they 
incarnate his dilemma about theater. could argue for classical 
plays but recognized modern merits. 

(129) COMEDY. D.S.Berkeley “Préciosité the Restoration 
Comedy Manners” HLQ 18(1955)109-28:—The comedy 
aristocratic reaction against aristocratic vogue, précieuse gal- 
lantry ideals. 

(130) DANIEL. Report Colorado dissertation, 1950, 
Russell Leavenworth, State Coll.: DANIEL’S CLEO- 
PATRA: CRITICAL STUDY:—Daniel’s Cleopatra 1594 de- 
parted from his earlier poetic style was inspired the Countess 
Pembroke her translation Garnier’s Mare Antonie. She 
encouraged him add depth the closet-drama form while 
was developing his mature poetic technique. Superficially D’s prob- 
lem was relate events from the death Antony that 
Cleopatra within the limits plausible day; his larger problem 
was illustrate comprehensive theory history form 
poem which would present its philosophical discussion or- 
ganic relation the incidents. D’s claim originality lies this 
achieved unity. The magnitude events philosophical im- 
portance called for elevated poetical expression which was 
continue develop the Civil Wars, Avoiding neologisms 
archaisms, strove for classically pure diction. turned 
from poetry dense sensuous imagery poetry which stated 
ideas, developed few large images length and described 
things according their value moral order. Thus sacri- 


fice sensuous specification, attained somewhat Miltonic 
emotional elevation and periodic rhythm. 

D’s political ideas Cleopatra parallel those Machiavelli’s 
Discourses. tended view history series individual 
moral problems which man ethically responsible, though his 
indirectly determined law universal mutability. 

Brandon Alexander imitated the form which perfected 
but without significant philosophy. Greville and Eliz. Cary recog- 
nized emulated Cleopatra’s philosophic unity but without roman- 
tic characterization. Shakespeare borrowed many dramatic 
ideas, words, images parallel situations that must have 
used D’s play point departure for A&C, transmuting his 
borrowings, sharpening their imagery, rephrasing their ideas 
briefer form. This cryptic, allusive rendering D’s expres- 
sions obtains with identical force the few parallels between 
D’s 1607 revision Shakespeare’s A&C. The direction influence 
must have been from Sh. D’s 1607 version was not caused 
Shakespeare’s example any desire make Cleopatra stage- 
able: the new version more stageable than the old. 
equalized line lengths added Antony’s death order make 
his work independent the Countess Pembroke’s. May 
Sedley borrowed slightly from Daniel; Dryden considerably. 

Critics have called D’s tragedy Senecan though lacks blood 
and revenge. Others have scorned D’s intentions and scorned 
for unstageability. important D’s first serious verse 
treatment history philosophy, work intrinsic poetic 
merit. Its confident restraint artistic unity make the first 
thoroughly neo-classical poem English. 

DRYDEN. See items 135-139 


JONSON. (1) J.A.Barish “The Double Plot 
51:2(Nov53)83-92:—The subplot has been dismissed 
relevant discordant, but the thematic level the presence 
the Would-be’s justified. brings aspects evil—Italian 
vice mimicry it—together into the same moral judgment. 
(2) W.T.Furniss “The Annotation Ben MASQUE 
QUEENES” RES annotations add detail 
make for the reader’s lack stage setting, they add 
authenticity which makes the theme even more powerful, the 
notes themselves are illustration the theme: knowledge 
virtue ignorance sin. Two appendices: list books aptly 
used annotating; annotations upon J’s annotations. (3) D.Cun- 
ningham “The Jonsonian Masque Literary Form” ELH 
entertainment whose proper action resides the symbolic repre- 
sentation contrasted conditions, usually order virtue 
opposed disorder depravity, whose purpose honor 
magnificence, the ethical sense, not incite the audience 
conscious moral imitation the virtues embodied kingship. 
(4) “The Allusiveness EPICOENE” ELH 
The play comedy about nature, normality, decorum; the 
allusiveness its language very effective bringing the neces- 
sary standards sexual fitness the attention the audience. 

MIDDLETON. Bullough “The Game Chesse: How 
Struck Contemporary” MLR 49(1954)156-63:—Reprints from 
commonplace book (BM Add.29,492) verse letter 
Thomas Salisbury commenting the play. 

PEELE. Review David Horne’s LIFE MINOR 
WORKS GEORGE PEELE. Yale 1952:—Poems ably 
edited; attacks legend that Peele was debonair jester who luxuri- 
ated vice but gives nothing replace it. 

(184) RACINE. M.Monaco “Racine the Problem Suicide” 
PMLA 441-54:—R’s unique use suicide transcends the 
requirements neo-classical theory. From his first play, 
Thébaide, which the self-destruction the hero conventional- 
stoic, steadily develops the use suicide significant way, 
expressing Christian concept man creature sinner 
Greek framework make suicide symbolize the coincidence 
Greek error Christian guilt—GLA 

WEBSTER. Travis Bogard, THE TRAGIC SATIRE JOHN 


WEBSTER, University California Press, 1955, $3.50. 
reviewed. 


DRYDEN 


(185) ABSOLOM ACHITOPHEL. Hammond Im- 
mortal Song’” RES 5(1954)60-2:—The couplet ending with the 
above words (lines 196/7) means: David would have made 
psalm honor Achitophel that which did make against 
him, i.e. Psalm cix, would have been lacking. Thus understood, 
the couplet emerges perhaps the harshest attack Shaftes- 
bury that the poem contains. 

(186) ASSIGNATION. F.H.Moore “Heroic Comedy: New 
writing the play had the serious artistic purpose mingling 


high comedy such had previously written with still higher, 
heroic, comedy—WBH 


(137) ESSAY. J.H.Aden “Dryden, Corneille, the Essay 
Poesy” RES 6(1955)147-56:—For the material the 
Essay, rather extensively indebted but indebtedness 
not influence; assess the latter, must examine Neander’s 


ideas alone. then find difficult discern any influence 


(138) POEMS. Kinsley “Dryden the Art 
34(1953)57-64:—D’s poems for public occasions are often criti- 
cized for extravagance flattery, but extravagances have strict 
poetic function—they are part the “propriety” panegyric 
essential elements boldly artificial type poetry. Viewed 
thus, D’s early attempts fail, but bold, imaginative overstatements 
his later work are highly successful close verisimilitude 
his 

WILD GALLANT. F.H.Moore “Dr. Pelling, Dr. Pell, 
Dryden’s Lord Nonsuch” MLR 49(1954)349-51:—Nonsuch prob- 
ably modelled Pell rather than Pelling. 


HISTORY 


(140) THE LEVELLERS. HISTORY THE WRITINGS 
THREE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY DEMOCRATS: JOHN 
LILBURNE, RICHARD OVERTON, WILLIAM WALWYN 
Joseph Frank. Harvard University Press 1955, 356p, $5:—As any 
student 17C England soon learns, the first thing discover 
about any author who advocates rule “by the people” what 
means “the people.” Usually uses the terms mean “those 
who agree with me.” was probably because the Levellers be- 
came fully democratic this respect (except, course, that they 
did not advocate votes for women) that the names Lilburne, 
Overton, Walwyn are less famous than those Milton Locke 
the history the rise universal suffrage. The Levellers were 
generally regarded dangerous radicals until successive Reform 
Bills 19C England finally gave recognition most their es- 
sential teachings. Gardiner began see their significance; but 
remained for the scholars the 20th century gather their writ- 
ings and tell their story. T.C.Pease led the way with The Leveller 
Movement 1916; Haller Wolfe made the major tracts available; 
Woodhouse, James Schenk further recognized and underlined 
their significance; and biographers such Gibb have begun the 
task writing the lives Leveller leaders. But the need re- 
mained for full history the movement which would take ad- 
vantage earlier scholarship, present analysis all the 
Leveller writings and those related them, trace the lives the 
leaders, relating their ideas and careers together, and assess the 
uniqueness and importance the movement. Dr. Frank has writ- 
ten such book—no small feat, for the Levellers their oppo- 
nents wrote some 500 pamphlets and, though the lifetime the 
movement was only about years, its ideas and party developed 
complexly that only scholar superior industry and talent 
could unravel them. 

The volume consists chapters, appendix prove that 
Richard Overton wrote Man’s Mortalitie, selected list rele- 
vant secondary material the Puritan period (We recommend 
the best its type that know of), useful chronological 
list writings Levellers related them. 

The first chapter, “The Ancestry the Levellers” the only 
one the volume which not fully satisfying—probably because 
the author tries cover too much ground pages. prob- 
ably puts too much stress the force Calvinism, too little 
the English background peasant revolts, Lollardism, the con- 
tract idea Anglicanism (e.g. Hooker), the divisive forces 
Tudor economic and political life. 

Subsequent chapters examine the lives thought the Puri- 
tan, the antinomian the skeptic—Lilburne, Walwyn Overton— 
before they came together. Their coming together and the genesis 
the party follow. And what party was!—a complex, popu- 
lar organization with active groups leaders throughout much 
the country. With extraordinary skill, means meetings, 
petitions, pamphlets, the Levellers indoctrinated, educated, and 
made vocal the masses. Though the Cromwell-Ireton group finally 
broke the force the movement, demonstrating mastery 
tactics worthy their opponents, heritage ideas had been 
left for subsequent generations develop. That influence may not 
many cases demonstrable; but was more than the 
passing attitude receptivity such reforms writ- 
ten constitutions, universal manhood suffrage, proportional 
taxation, the influence was potent one. Certainly, reading the 
literature the American Revolution, one 
minded Leveller doctrines. 

Frank’s chapter, “The Contribution the Leveller Party,” 
many respects his finest. breaks the contribution into 


interlinked constituent elements: optimism, secularism, ration- 
alism, pragmatism. Milton placed liberty above democracy and 
grew distrust the masses; but the Levellers, though aware 
that power could corrupt human nature, retained and acted 
faith that people are good and are capable becoming better. 
The Levellers were anticlerical partly order win political 
support, chiefly because the free exercise religion unimpeded 
clerical magisterial interference the individual could exer- 
cise his own genius inviolably fully. “Because democracy must 
basically hopeful practicably secular, must incorporate the 
conviction that human behavior not only potentially intelligent, 
but that man will behave with increasing rationality 
forced exercise his reason.” Leveller rationalism was unique 
its contribution because its belief the educability all men 
was inclusive: “government was the active right all men, all 
men were capable exercising that right.” The difference be- 
tween Rainsborough the Leveller Vane “was the difference 
between wholehearted democratic rationalism the somewhat 
skeptical hope that the people could prodded toward self-gov- 
ernment.” Added these elements was the Leveller belief that 
majority rule would pass the test practical application better 
than any other political theory. “The typical Leveller appeai, 
though might call the laws nature God, was directed 
the institution certain specific changes which, once achieved, 
would become accepted permanent because they would work.” 

Frank concludes that the story the Levellers excellent 
history the disintegration Puritanism. attacks the 
term “Puritan” meaningless applied all the diverse 
forces the Puritan Revolution, too exclusive confined 
Presbyterianism. legitimate call “Puritan” that loose con- 
federation which 1642 was united its opposition pre- 
latical and kingly abuses. But the Revolution failed develop 
any common denominator which can distinguish the several Puri- 
tan coalitions from their various opponents. Prynne Sexby be- 
came monarchists; Hyde urged concessions the Levellers; Buck- 
ingham paid lip service republicanism; Selden Vane gen- 
erally spoke aristocrats; the Anabaptists Diggers voiced 
incipient proletarianism; Milton’s emphasis freedom the 
will can contrasted the deterministic strain Lilburne’s re- 
ligion; Overton’s fledgling materialism had nothing common 
with Saltmarsh’s mysticism. (Frank does not say so, but 
heartily hoped that scholars will consider moratorium 
that confusion-causing term “Puritan.” Admittedly Woodhouse’s 
classification Puritanism from left right the Introduction 
Puritanism Liberty makes the term partly workable, but the 
shifting coalitions the Revolution keep somewhat un- 
workable state flux.) 

Here then major contribution understanding the Puri- 
tan Revolution and the force which almost succeeded making 
popular rather than sort upper middle class triumph. 

Two minor details may added the above. There one 
serious omission the bibliography: the 17C volume Holds- 
worth’s monumental history English law has been overlooked 
Frank overlooked most students the 17C. one 
the richest and best treatments the century. Secondly, Frank 
lays Lilburne’s ghost somewhat too rapidly, for fails men- 
tion Observation and Comparison 1659, H.N., which the 
author still looked forward England’s becoming just, plen- 
teous, and powerful nation” and called upon all who follow the 
Lamb meet Thursdays Sundays seven the morning 
“at the tomb Mr. John Lilburne order concord and unity 
and that may better known one another, and that may 
comfort and encourage one another the work the Lord.” 


(141) THE LONG PARLIAMENT 1640-1641. BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL STUDY ITS MEMBERS Mary Frear Keeler Wel- 
lesley College. Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1954, 
420 folio pages, $6:—The fact that this tome contains about 
220,000 words indication Dr. Keeler’s tremendous ac- 
complishment. Devoting years compiling study its prepara 
tion, she profited growing range secondary studies, 
vast corpus printed sources, incredible number manu- 
scripts many kinds. Sample checking serves only corroborate 
the high level accuracy which she maintains. 

The volume consists introduction methods sources; 
discussion the group men who made the Long Parlia- 
ment 1640-1; section members relation their constitu- 
encies; biographical dictionary the members. (The dic- 
tionary does not include subsequent recruits the Long Parlia- 
ment such Samuel Gott who was elected 1645). these bio- 
graphical sketches she rectifies multitude errors the DNB, 
supplements its lives with “new” facts, adds accounts many 
men not listed the DNB. 

Despite the difficulties classification, Dr. Keeler able 
generalize about the members the Parliament the basis 
carefully sifted facts. For example, “possibly 220 the total 
membership may classified Anglicans, whom least 


favored modifications the Laudian system. small group 
perhaps more, were definitely inclined toward Roman Catholicism 
Another are little known that classification cannot at- 
tempted. The remaining 289 were nonconformists some 
type.” She similarly classifies them according attitudes toward 
royal policies, experience, age social class, occupations, educa- 
tional background, family connections, personal interests. 
Though Keeler historian, her tome contains much 
interest students literature. She supplements the DNB lives 
Waller, Sidney Godolphin, Falkland extends others not 
included DNB, devoting pages such minor poets Coryate’s 
friends Lawrence Whitaker Sir John Strangways. Here too 
“new” information about the finances character Bulstrode 
Whitelocke, whom Milton praised, life Francis Godolphin 
(Sidney’s brother) whom Hobbes dedicated his Leviathan. 
Ardent Miltonists will interested the account Arthur 
Jones, father one Milton’s pupils. Jones became Lord Ranelagh 
His wife Katherine, sister Robert Boyle, became the 
Lady Ranelagh, she who “stood the place all kith kin” 
Milton. His letters her son Richard Ranelagh are extant 
Milton’s Private Correspondence. Dr. Keeler seems unaware 
the Miltonic connection, but her entry Arthur Jones throws 
light the social and economic status Milton’s pupil. Arthur 
Jones, after gaining reputation drunkard gambler, be- 
came more discreet 1639. was fairly active the Long 
Parliament, particularly Irish affairs. was vehement 
speaker whenever his father was attacked. Strafford remarked 
that Jones such occasions “keeps such Rackett never was, 
Slavers and Railes were mad, and all the while speaks 
not wise true word.” grounds royalism was de- 
prived his seat Parliament 1644. His wife later declared 
that surrendered the parliamentary commission estate 


Ireland worth £1200 year. compounded, however, for 
nothing 


(142) UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATION ENGLAND 
1604-90 M.B.Rex Allen Unwin, 1954, 30s:—The university 
franchise was granted James 1604, but university seats 
become pocket boroughs—cheap ones. convention developed 
whereby the Chancellor nominated one the members from Ox- 
ford University, leaving the other seat for free election. The roll 
representatives from the two boroughs included Bacon, Calvert, 
Temple, Fanshawe, Selden Newton. The book based sound 
scholarship. 


LEWIS MAIDWELL, Essay upon the Necessity 
Excellency Education (1705). With Introduction MAX 
PATRICK. Los Angeles: Augustan Reprint Soc (Pub. no. 51), 
Clark Memorial Library, Univ. California, 1955, 60p., 60¢. Re- 
view BELINDA:—Lewis Maidwell (1650-1715) was prod- 
uct Westminster School St. John’s Cambridge. Like Milton 
tutored young gentlemen, but, unlike him, wrote comedy, 
The Loving Enemies (1680), for the popular stage. then re- 
turned education, establishing himself head school 
Westminster. With the backing former pupil, the Earl 
Carlisle, and such patrons Godolphin, Maidwell petitioned 
the House Commons 1700 with “the beneficial Design 
publick Academy.” Here again differed from Milton, for the 
scheme was supported taxes publications throughout 
England. Parliament showed interest this plan for gentle- 
man’s academy but appointed committee further the “Edu- 
cation Youth the Art Navigation only.” Opposition from 
Oxford Cambridge, the Stationers’ Company, the Whig ma- 
jority 1705 united kill the project, but last resort, 
Maidwell published his Essay the Necessity Education, 
somewhat bewildering combination his original plan modified 
into school for useful navigation. 

Patrick points out, the importance the pamphlet lies 
Maidwell’s defence realistic education devoted modern 
subjects taught modern languages, although “there some- 
thing almost quaint about Maidwell’s justification school 
seamanship means lofty, old-fashioned essay based 
ancient classics.” The pamphlet should prove useful historians 
education those interested the history “projects.” 


(144) PASCAL, HIS LIFE AND WORKS Jean Mesnard. 
N.Y.: Philosophical Library, 1952, 
life death, Pascal remains enigma”; writes Monsignor 
Ronald Knox his foreword this translation Pascal: 
Mesnard cuts Gordian knots: the enigma 
remains; but with lucidity and compression, presents the prob- 
lems suggests solutions which are plausible “in the light 
critical examination all Pascal’s own work and all the other 
relevant documents.” Indeed, Mesnard probably over-modest 
stating, “This little book aims merely serving introduc- 
tion the serious study Pascal.” 


4 
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Just Walton’s life Donne presents more the saint than 
the man, Pascal, the man the world, absent from the 
biography written Gilberte, his sister. Chateaubriand, Cousin 
various 19C Pascalians overcolored the “sublime madman” 
romantic tending all directions excess: they forgot that 
fright “the everlasting silence these infinite spaces” be- 
longed not Pascal but the unbeliever whose plight was 
considering. most, the fright could have been transitional with 
Pascal. Certainly “it futile seek explain Pascal his ill- 
ness.” His genius was able achieve itself spite the illness. 

Mesnard concludes that Pascal was violent man, not neuroti- 
cally so, but with the violence proper tough vigorous 
France. His zest for action life often became pride need 
dominate over others, but also involved passion for truth. 
The fundamental violence was linked profound sensibility 
which, the end, could only satisfied infinite object. “It 
from this unique individual sensibility that all the sublimity 
the Pascalian sense disquiet arises.” Linked therewith was 
great self-mastery. “It was the strength his will that enabled 
him attain the state which had, were, stripped him- 
self worldliness.” 

Pascal attracts not only personality but thinker and 
artist. gave primacy experience the experimental method 
his message, basing his apologetic the principle that God 
accessible man through facts not through reasonings: 
not reasonings that convince men. Accordingly was “pri- 
marily poet,” above all through his gift for creating images, 
images which are one flesh with the idea. There profound 
unity between his life work. Mesnard demonstrates this unity 
fascinatingly, cogently, brilliantly. 


(145) PASCAL THE MYSTICAL TRADITION F.T.H. 
Fletcher. Oxford: Blackwell, 1954, 258, interprets the PENSEES 
terms Pascal’s MEMORIALE places him the “true tra- 
dition Christian mysticism” though agreeing with Bremond 
that tends obscure God exalting the Redeemer. PASCAL 
PUNI. CONTE INFERNAL Maurras (Paris: Flam- 
marion 1955, 600fr) misrepresents P’s views: dying, 
reproved the Nether Regions his spiritual director Saci. 
FRENCH STUDIES (Oxford) Barnes 
the work Lafuma Rat deciding that “La Table des 
Titres” the PENSEES Pascal. 


(146) 17C IMPOSTOR. Philip Lindsay, The Counterfeit 
Lady. London, Hutchinson [1955]. Review CHARLES 
novel based the celebrated impostor Mary 
Carleton, “The German whose story caused out- 
burst pamphlets after her trial 1663. Since reliable mate- 
rial the Princess scanty since seems disinclined 
tamper with historical figures, the author limits the roles 
Mary and John Carleton supporting ones. Attention held 
creaky love affair between lawyer would-be rake, whom 
Carleton apprenticed, rich country lass. The plot switches 
unconvincingly, the characters are wooden, the dialogue 
mechanically peppered with 17C terms. The possibly pleasant 
after-hours taken for reading this work could more entertainingly 
devoted Bernbaum’s Mary Carleton Narratives. 
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Vol. No. Autumn 1955. Published quarterly with NEWS; 
joint subscription per year (check payable Max Patrick) 
sent Max Patrick, 35-13 76th St., Jackson Heights N.Y. 
Edited JAMES NAIDEN, 11287 First Ave. N.W., Seattle 
Wash., JMP; devoted Neo-Latin Literature 1400-1950. 


(1) BIBLIOGRAPHY. Progress Medieval Renaissance 
Studies the United States Canada, Bull. No. 23, ed. Har- 
rison Thomson. Boulder, Col.: Colorado, July 1955, 142p, 
$2:—This useful publication gives titles papers delivered 
learned societies, titles dissertations progress accepted, 
notice individual group projects (e.g. the Neo-Latin Lexicon 
project, pp51-3), list books press, list 733 scholars 
active the medieval renaissance fields. Neo-Latin items are 
unsatisfactorily indexed, before, necessary read the 
whole issue find them. American Canadian scholars only are 
represented; reviews are not noticed; the appearance Neo- 
Latin News ignored; the accent medieval rather than 
renaissance items. Particularly useful the list dissertations 
which reveals activity More, Cornelius Agrippa, Luis Vives, 
Celtes, Rudolph Agricola, Bernardo Giustiniani, Andreae, Sa- 


doleto, Thou, Valla, number broader topics. Clearly, 
these dissertations are finished, the ranks students modern 
Latin literature will replenished. 


(2) COLUMBUS. Epistula Christopheri Colom “De 
Indiae Nuper Text trans. into French Flemish 
Bakelants. Belgian American Educ. Fndatn, 420 Lexington 
Ave, NYC 17, 26p:—Columbus’s letter (in Spanish) was put into 
Latin Aliander Cosco, probably printed Antwerp 
Thierry Martens 1493-4, preserved unique example the 
Bibliothéque Royale Belgique. The format large, the paper 
fine; interesting because its unorthodox punctuation. 
Colons are used separate clauses, ablative absolutes, inde- 
pendent sentences, single adjectives, etc. Periods separate items 
series. commas are used. The text descxibes the islands 
aborigines outlines the opportunity for conquest conversion 
the timid, defenseless natives. 


(3) PASTORAL. Leonard Grant “Early Neo-Latin Pas- 
PHOENIX (Journal the Class. Assn. Canada) 
describes the epistolary eclogue what 
calls the “cryptic” eclogue, with enumeration other types: 
literary descriptive, piscatory, vine-growers’ eclogue, garden- 
domestic, the rhetorical, the Hebraizing, the domestic, the dra- 
matic, the mythological, the the epyllion eclogue, 
the dream eclogue. second class consists poems which the 
eclogue used vehicle: eclogues used panegyrics, epitha- 
lamia, dirges, Golden-Age prophesies; religious devotional 
eclogues; satirical ones dealing with controversial religious 
political matters, “contemporary” eclogues dealing with per- 
sonal affairs the authors. the text Grant describes the epis- 
tolary eclogues Dante the “cryptic” Boc- 
caccio Petrarch which the elaborate symbolism had re- 
vealed the author order that the reader might comprehend 
enjoy. points out that the 14C eclogues are exclusively 
dialogue form. his footnotes furnishes list collections 
bucolic poetry scattered form, most the titles 
scholarly interest. This the first series articles—pre- 
cursors book which will offer representative texts. 


(4) PONTANUS. Pontani ‘De Sermone’ libri 
Sex, ed. Lupi Risicato. Logano: Thesaurus Mundi. $3, 
228p:—The present edition recension based upon the Pon- 
tanus autograph preserved the Austrian National Library 
Vienna The editors have abandoned P’s peculiar 
punctuation, which was based not upon grammatical structure 
but upon emotional criteria, that sometimes single words were 
separated from their context. the apparatus are found other 
readings, additions interlinear marginal deriving from Pon- 
tanus himself; the additions Petrus Summontius have been 
expunged put brackets; emendations are admitted cor- 
rect passages left imperfect Pontanus Summentius, but in- 
felicities have been left the text. Also Pontanus’ numerous 
quotations from classical authors have been identified. Despite 
his preoccupation with inscriptions orthography, his spelling 
fluctuated; this edition preserves these variations. plate facing 
p.xii reveals clearly the condition the Pontanus’ legible 
hand. 

composed this work the very end his life, 1502 when 
the kingdom had served long was being crushed the 
French. intended recreation from his troubles, for 
regarded eloquent discourse wit recreation from labor 
difficulties. 

complex man but always clear, interesting human. 
especially concerned with what call “personality traits,” 
with describing, dividing subdividing the personalities men. 
Thus defines urbanity truthfulness order discuss the 
urbane man, the mild man, the witty man, likewise the bland, 
the stupid, the quarrelsome, the talkative, long list. Part 
this reminds the types personality described the 
Urania, where delineates lively fashion the various person- 
alities engendered the stars. Always have the impression 
that talking about particular men with special sensitivity 
(natural courtier who rose from the ranks) the blunders 
that men may make their handling of, talking to, their fel- 
lows. Sometimes names individuals, e.g. the litigious Montius 
Brachatius. The interest wavers from psychology literary 
criticism whenever illustrates trait explication clas- 
sical passage rather than description particular man. 

Beginning book III, attends closely the topic wit 
humor discourse, with definitions examples various types 
wit descriptions witty passages. The book thus 
early collection witty sayings, almost the earliest the col- 
lections Facetiae. 

The work somewhat disorganized, P’s other prose treatises 
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are, but engrosses the reader for its entrance into the conversa- 
tion Pontanus’s circle for its interesting neologisms: ruptare, 
ruptalitis, morsiculate, ampullosi (bombastic), ampullositas, of- 
fensitare, facetudo, contentiositas, appellitare, numerous others, 
all pellucid. 


(5) RAMUS. (i) W.J.Ong, S.J. “Pére Cossart, Monstier, 
Ramus’ Protestantism the Light New ARCHIVUM 
HISTORICUM SOCIETATIS JESU 
Paris has been discovered autograph orationes, never published, 
which Franciscus Monstier, regius professor, attacks Father 
Gabriel Cossart, S.J., the grounds that Ramus has been un- 
justly attacked. Monstier contends that Ramus was Calvinist 
did not write COMMENTARIA RELIGIONE CHRIS- 
TIANA. The orationes illuminate the accounts Cossart 
which, though known many, were hitherto obscure. Ong judges 
that Monstier’s arguments are worthless, that they tend con- 
firm Ramus Calvinist the author COMMENTARIA. 

(ii) W.J.Ong, S.J. “Ramus the Transit the Modern Mind” 
Modern Schoolman 32(May55)301-11:—The Ramus inventory 
editions now contains 800 items, with close 300 eds the 
Dialectic alone: counting each work separately, more than 1100 
separate printings individual works appeared 1550-1650. 
Ramism eclectic often hard distinguish from other move- 
ments, even those professes oppose. Ong reviews the con- 
tributions S.E.Morison, Perry Miller Hardin Craig 
Ramist influence America. Ramism above all—though not 
exclusively—a manifestation shift from aural visual con- 
cepts. appears when dialectic was shifting from art 
discourse as( Cicero put it), art thinking reasoning. 
For the concept struggle between inductive deductive 
method, must substitute struggle between sight sound, 
between habits thinking based listening voices habits 
thinking based looking surfaces, between living 
world inhabited persons who talk back world occupied 
passive objects scattered “systems” through the new Coper- 
nican space. 

Ramus’s attack logic was really attack the curricu- 
lum, the prevalent art teaching. His drive for simplifica- 
tion expressed itself finally the diagrams prepared his 
following. 

short, Ong provides eloquent summary Ramist re- 
search from Waddington (1855) the present. 


(6) COMPETITION. The July, 1955, issue LATINITAS, 
the Latin quarterly ($3 year) conducted Msgr. Antonio Bacci, 
who heads the Pope’s Secretariat Briefs Princes, announces 
competition (i) For teachers other professionals: verse 
prose composition variety subjects, “Atomic Power: 
its Industrial Peaceful Uses.” (ii) For amateurs: composi- 
tion variety subjects, “How Newspaper Pro- 
duced for Mass Circulation” “The Climbing the Himalayas.” 
Entries should sent LATINITAS, Vatican City, before Ja. 
1957. The professional may win gold medal “centum mliia 


the amateur, silver medal 50,000 
Italian lire. 


(7) WHICH FULLER? James Wood, San Jose Coll., ob- 
jects that our Summer 1955 issue may leave the impression that 
the Prevarication (pp.27-8) the author the Worthies 
England. According Bailey (Life Thomas Fuller, 
p465-7), the Latin rhyme the work Thomas Fuller who 
was Christ’s, Cambridge the 1650’s held the post Pre- 
varicator. Bailey goes rather thoroughly into the authorship 
the Prevarication: belongs the 1650’s, period later than 
the college life the famous Fuller. the occurs with 
other prevarications that date; the speech refers the “new 
University” Durham (post-1650); another the speech 
attributes “Dr. Fuller,” but later hand has changed “Dr” 
“Mr.” Bodleian attributes Fuller Christ’s; etc. 
must admitted that the weight the evidence supports at- 
tribution Fuller Christ’s, particularly because Pepys, who 
knew him Cambridge, refers him “the wit Cam- 
bridge, and Prevaricator time” (under Sept. 1644). But 
William Costello, S.J., whose translation published, remains 
somewhat doubtful. Bailey presumes that the verses were too 
“puerile scurrilous” for the worthy Fuller; but Milton Du- 
port, equally worthy, wrote more scurrilous verse prevarications. 
Moreover, Bailey’s evidence for dating inconclusive: inclusion 
with material from the 1650’s scarcely proof; the “new univer- 
sity” referred may well not Durham but scornful refer- 
ence Oxford the younger university speech devoted 
Cambridge’s seniority. Bailey assumes mistake 
the part the copyist; but textual criticism, Melior est con- 
ditio possidentis. 


our judgment, the work “probably Mr. Thomas Fuller 
Christ’s.” 


ips 


